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XXVI. — Colonel Fans Kennedy on the Vedanta System. 

Read l6th February 18S3. 

The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, fully coinciding with the sen- 
timents expressed by its Secretary at the General Meeting held on the 2d of 
March, has accordingly ordered that the substance of the remarks made by 
Mr. Haughton should, in justice to Mr. Colebrooke, be printed with Colonel 
Vans Kennedy's paper, as follows : — 

Substance of Mr. {now Sir Graves C.) Haughton' s Remarks. 

" It is well known to most of the Members that Mr. Colebrooke has been long in a 
state of health that incapacitates him from making a reply to Colonel Vans Kennedy's 
objections ; I therefore think it would be unfair to allow this meeting to separate with 
an impression unfavourable to our esteemed Director, more particularly as I conceive he 
has been misunderstood by the able writer of the paper. 

" I am not aware that Mr. Colebrooke has asserted, or ever meant to imply, that the 
basis of the Vedanta philosophy is material, although he certainly has said that the term 
mayd, or illusion, which is now so commonly employed by the followers of this school, 
is not favoured by a reference to the early commentators. It is, indeed, impossible to 
suppose that Mr. Colebrooke, the most profound expositor of the doctrines of the 
Hindu metaphysicians that Europe has yet produced, could have entertained such a 
singular opinion ; an opinion that would be contrary to that of almost every boy in 
India. If I may be allowed to oiFer an opinion upon the subject, I would say, that 
there is not one of the six dars'anas or schools, into which Hindu metaphysics are 
divided, that is essentially material. AH these schools have the same primary ideas, 
employ the same terms, and use the same mode of argument; it is only in the 
application and in the results that they disagree ; in short, their differences are 
rather those of sects than of distinct schools. The Colonel has said that the Hindus 
have no word that corresponds to our idea of matter. This opinion I conceive to 
be quite erroneous; for the word matter itself appears to be originally Sanscrit, 
and is employed in the first book of Menu* in the very sense of matter. Thus 
we find an'vyo mdtrd, &c. ' With minute transformable atoms of the five elements, called 
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matras,* the whole of this (universe) comes into existence in due succession.' This word 
is derived from the root ma ' to measure,' and implies the thing which measures space : 
as good a definition, perhaps, as human reason can give of matter. These abstract 
inquiries have always occupied the Hindus, but they have proceeded in a way different 
from oursSves : they have attempted to begin at the Source of all things, and to come 
down the stream accounting for all our perceptions ; while the metaphysicians of 
Europe have endeavoured to rise ' from Nature, up to Nature's God,' and thus to reach 
the Fountain of life. 

" It may be necessary to say a few words with regard to the statement of the Colonel, 
that Mr. Colebrooke has asserted that the Feddntins identify the Creator with the 
creation, and that he thus incorrectly turns the Veddntct system into one of pure 
materialism. The Hindus undoubtedly make Nature a dependent existence, and so 
far identify the Creator with it. Nature must be either a dependent or an absolute 
existence : if the latter, we shall then have a duality of which God and Nature are 
the heads;- and this view cannot be intended to be imputed by Colonel Vans Kennedy 
to the Hindu metaphysicians of any of the schools. The Deity is therefore identified 
with Nature as its Source, and this is so far from conveying the idea of pantheism, 
that even in Menu, where the system of Capila is followed, the Deity is made 
the author of Nature, and is declared, even in his plastic character as Brahma, to 
he saroabhutamayaf 'made up of all beings.' In the comment of CuLLtrcA, on the 
first passage already quoted, it is expressly stated, that Nature is manaaa-srishti 'an 
intellectual creation.' Mr. Colebrooke, therefore, is in no way chargeable with incon- 
sistency or incorrectness in saying that the Veddntins identify the Creator with Nature, 
and consider him as the efficient and material cause of the universe, for this is done by 
them in common with the followers of the remaining dars'arias. The opposite views, 
arising from these considerations, may be summed up in a few words : an intellectual 
system supposes God is all;, a material, and therefore pantheistic view, involves the 
idea that all is God. The first has a spiritual, and the second a material basis." 

If any support were considered necessary to the view of the subject taken 
iu the foregoing remarks, it might be found in the subjoined extracts from 
the Translations of several principal Books, Passages, and Texts of the Vedas 
and Veddnta, published by the Raja Rammohun Roy : they are taken from 
the London edition of 1SS2. 

1. From the " Abridgment of the ViddrU" p. 15. 

" God is the efficient cause of the universe, as a potter is of earthen pots: and he is 
also the material cause of it, the same as the earth is the material cause of the difierent 
earthen pots, or as a rope, at an inadvertent view taken for a snake, is the material 
cause of the conceived existence of the snake, which appears to be true by the sup- 



* MatrS is a feminine noun in Sanscrit, as materia is in Latin ; and both mean the substance 
of which things are made. f Mjenu I., v. vii. 
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port of the real existence of the rope. So says the Veddnt : * ' God is the efficient cause 
of the universe, as well as the material cause thereof (as a spider of its web), as the Ved 
has positively declared, that from a knowledge of God alone, a knowledge of every 
existing thing proceeds.' " 

2. From the " Mundak Upanishad of the Jtharva-VAIa," p. 28. 
" That Supreme Being, who is the subject of the superior learning, is beyond the 
apprehension of the senses, and out of the reach of the corporeal organs of action, 
and is without origin, colour, or magnitude, and has neither eye nor ear, nor has he 
hand or foot He is everlasting, all -pervading, omnipresent, absolutely incorporeal, 
unchangeable, and it is he whom wise men consider as the origin of the universe ; in 
the same way as the cobweb is created and absorbed by the spider independently of 
exterior origin, as vegetables proceed from the earth, and hair and nails from animate 
creatures, so the universe is produced by the eternal Supreme Being." 



COLONEL VANS KENNEDY'S REMARKS ON THE VEDANTA SYSTEM.f 
As two most opposite accounts of the Vedanta system have been published, 
I am induced to think that a farther discussion of this subject will not be 
devoid of all interest. The question, indeed, seems to be one that well 
deserves consideration, since the answer to it, if resting on sufficient 
grounds, is to determine whether the Vedanticas zdo'^t the system o? material 
pantheism that prevailed among the Grecian philosophers, or whether they 
have invented a most refined system of spiritual pantheism altogether 
unknown to the philosophers of Europe. Under this impression I have the 
honour of submitting the following remarks to the Royal Asiatic Society, in 
the hope that they may at least tend to assist in forming a correct opinion 
with respect to the real nature of the Vedanta. 

Thirty-eight years ago Sir Willi.^m Jones thus described this system : 
" The fundamental tenet of the Veddnti school, to which in a more modern 
age the incomparable Sancara was a firm and illustrious adherent, consisted, 
not in den}ang the existence of matter, that is, of solidity, impenetrability, 
and extended figure (to deny which would be lunacy), but in correcting the 
popular notion of it, and in contending that it has no essence independent of 



* xxiii., 8di, 1st. 

f The Council of the R. A. S. is not answerable for the correctness of the Sanscrit quotations, 
as.lt is not in possession of the original works from wliich they are extracted. The quotations 
are printed verbatim from Colonel Vans Kennedy's .MS. 
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mental perception ; that existence and perceptibility are convertible terms ; 
that external appearances and sensations are illusory, and would vanish into 
nothing, if the divine energy, which alone sustains them, were suspended for 
a moment."* But M. F. von Schlegel has remarked, " In the Bhdgavad- 
giia, and probably in all the works ascribed to Vyasa, the Fedanta system 
predominates, of which he was the inventor ; hence, amongst the schools of 
Indian philosophy, we are best acquainted with this system. From the transla- 
tion of that work every one may easily convince himself that the Veddntd. is 
nothing but pure and complete pantheism, and there are many passages in 
the original which exhibit this in a stronger manner than it appears in the 
translation."! Mr. Ward, also, has represented the Veddnta to be a system 
of materialism, and the learned Director of the Society thus concludes his 
Essay on this school of Hindu philosophy :— "The notion, that the versatile 
world is an illusion (mdyd), that all which passes to the apprehension of the 
waking individual is but a phantasy presented to his imagination, and every 
seeming thing is unreal and all is visionary, does not appear to be the 
doctrine of the text of the Veddnta. I have, remarked nothing which 
countenances it in the Sutras of Vtasa, nor in the gloss of Sancara, but 
much concerning it in the minor commentaries and elementary treatises." 

The question, therefore, is to ascertain whether these remarks of Sir 
William Jones be correct or not. The Veddnta theologists asserted, in a 
very remote age, "that all spiritis homogeneous, that the spirit of God is 
in kind the same with that of man, though diifering from it infinitely in 
degree, and that, as material substance is mere illusion, there exists in this 
universe only one' generic spiritual substance, the sole primary cause, 
efficient, substantial, and formal of all secondary causes and appearances 
whatevent But I must at once confess that I am. surprised how two 
opinions could ever have been entertained on this subject. For the work 
on the Veddnta system which is universally admitted to be of the highest 
authority, is the Commentary of Sancara Acharta on the Sutras of 



* Sir William Jones's Works, vol. I. p. 165. 

t Ueber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier, pp. 147,' 148. 

$ Sir William Jones's Works, vol. I. p. 173.— It will be obsen-ed, that these remarks ate 
somewhat inconsistent with those contained in the preceding quotation ; in which Sir \Villiam 
Jones more correctly represented the energy of the Supreme Being as the efficient cause of all 
secondary causes and appearances. 
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Vyasa ; and throughout the whole of that voluminous work Sancara. 
shows himself a determined maintainer of spiritual, but not of material pan- 
theism. To evince this it is merely necessary to quote the following pas- 
sages : — " Thus the Supreme Soul is not affected by the maya of transitory 
existence."* Another passage is as follows : — " In both the S'ruti and the 
Srmiti, it is said that the maya, the sacti, the pracriti of the omniscient 
Lord is the seed from which transitory existence and delusion have 
originated."t I will merely add two more without the texts ; the first is as 
follows : — " Persons skilled in the Fedas say, that though it is said in the 
Vedas that Brahm is the immediate cause of the existence of this' universe, 
still it is to be understood that it was produced by may a, without exertion on 
the part of BRAHai."t The other, " Those who practise meditation and 
devont -abstraction, behold, through the irradiation of their own souls, the 
mysterious nature with its qualities of the energy (sacti) of the Supreme 
Soul; which energy is also called awW^a, inaya, and by other names. It 
manifested itself in a mysterious manner of three colours, white, red, and 
black, representing the qualities of purity, impurity, and darkness ; and it 
is, through the infused power of Brahm, the origin of all causes and effects 
connected with time. For though there is but one sole substance devoid 
of difference, and but one form, still are multitudinous forms displayed by 
'mccya"% 

But even in the Sutras of Vyasa the very term maya occurs at least once, 
as in this Sutra, which seems to mean " all is maya, as the form of the 
Supreme Being is not manifest."!! Sancara's commentary, however, on 

* ^«=l M <^ k*^ I PM^^ 1 <*1 \i\^ H^^l^^ri Comment upon die 9th Sutra of the 
1st pad of the 2d chapter, 

^^nrr^^^'^'^^^^^ comment on the loth Sdtra of the same pad and chapter. 

t I need scarcely remark, that to translate quotations from a prolix commentary liierally is 
quite out of the question ; and I have therefore only endeavoured to give the substance and true 
meaning of the passage quoted. 

§ Sancaka, however, in general uses other terms than maya, but all imply the same 
meaning and convey the same doctrine, namely, that this universe is a mere illusion, and that 
man, even in this life, may become so enlightened by the acquisition of divine knowledge, as to 
perceive that there is nothing real except the Supreme Soul, and that he is that soul. 

11 ^ \^ 1^ N^j^Ktiiin fiH^Mrptq^m^ |rt^ 3d Sutra, 2d pad, 3d chapter.— IMr. 
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this text is singularly unsatisfactory ; but its meaning is rendered unques- 
tionable by this parallel passage in the Chanducya Upanishad, — " If delusion 
be known it will undoubtedly cease ; this duality is merely mdi/a, and there 
is nothing that is real except actuality." But, as I do not possess Sancara's 
Commentary upon this Upanishad, I cannot state the manner in which he 
may have explained this passage. But the same doctrine is as clearly 
inculcated in the S'wetdswatara Upanishad, as for instance : " From medi» 
tation upon the Supreme Soul, from union with it, and from a knowledge 
of its real essence, is effected the cessation of that mayd which causes 
a belief in the existence of a multiform universe."* Upon which Sancaea 
has commented to this effect : " Let it be known that all (to Tray) is the Supreme 
Soul, and soulless mdi/d ceases^ Let the intimate conviction be acquired thati 
am BoAHM, and the knowledge of the divine nature of the soul be obtained, 
and mdyd. will cease. Then also will cease the belief in the existence of this 
universe, as the cause of such belief is mdyd." The following passage also, 
in the same Upanishad, is either quoted or referred to more than once in 
Sancara's commentary on the Sutras : " By this means the universe is pro- 
duced by mdyd, and the soul encompassed by mdyd [appears to be] other 
[than the Supreme Soul]. Be it therefore known, that mdyd is the same 
as pracriti,f and that even maheswara partakes oimdyd."X 

If, at the same time, the four great sentences (i^ ^(c( |cH| | foT), one of 
which is ascribed to each of the Vedas, be actually contained in those 
works, it must necessarily follow that the Veddnta system is founded upon 

CoLEBROOKE has justly observed, that these Sutras are in the higliest degree obscure, and could 
never have been intelh'gible without an ample interpretation. But, unfortunately, the commen- 
tary of Sancara on the Sutras, and his commentaries on most of -the Upanishads, are frequently 
as obscure as the text itself. 

^rl J 8th sloca, 3d section. 

rf?qTfH^n=TTrT^t5T^fmt^"^^^ 1st chapter. 

It has not been attempted to translate this sloca literally. 

f Sancara explains this to mean that maya or pracriti is the immediate cause of the exist- 
ence of all things. 

f (dR^I'Mlf^'iHHV'^^ < 4th chapter. 
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the Vedas, and that consequently no change can have taken place in its 
orio-inal doctrine ; for these sentences are continually occurring in San- 
cara's commentary on the Sutras of Vyasa, and in all Vedanta works ; and 
they alone are fully sufiBcient to prove that it is a spiritual, and not a 
material pantheism, which is adopted by the Vedanticas. Of these sen- 
tences the one said to be contained in the Rig Veda is,. " This (the 
object contemplated, whether animate or inanimate) is Erahm j"* in the 
Y(0ttr Veda, " I am BRAHiM ;"t in the same Veda, " Thou art it " (i. e the 
Supreme Soul);:|; and in the Afharva Veda, "This soul is Brahm."§ There 
is also another celebrated text of the. Vedas which is continually quoted or 
referred to by Vedanta writers, and which Sancara, in. his commen- 
taries on the Sutras, thus cites : " Entity existed from the beginning, for 
there was one entity (the Supreme Soul) but not a second." "Then 
it wished, * let me become many, that beings may be produced.' "II In 
another place, however, of his commentary, he adds these words to the first 
part of this quotation : " So this one [entity or real substance] was from the 
beginning soul only ;" and remarks, that this soul was Brahm, immortal, 
and self-existent. But Sancara equally quotes the text with which the 
Aitareya Aranya Upanishad, translated by Mr. Coleerooke in his Essay on 
the Vedas, commences, " Originally this [universe] was indeed soul only, 



t rtf^^r^ This sentence is given at greater length in the 8th section, 8th praputaca of 
the Chandogya Upanishad, in which Uddalaca thus addresses his son Swj^taceta; 

y^dc^C<M y>Mk*ildr=i->>i r^Nr1=^rll aU it which is the soul is real, and thou art 

it, O SWETACETA. 

Comment on 5th siitra, 1st pad, 1st chapter. The words quoted in another place are: 
<M \^*\ M l^«s*^^'=i-'^ l-^^ltilrl^ Comment on 3d siitr*, 1st pad, 1st chapter. 

The similar text in the Aitareya Upenuhad is : -*! K*i N IS,<i,*i=^^'=« |-M^ Itfri 1" 
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nothing else whatever existed, active [or inactive]. He thought, ' I will 
create worlds.' " 

Why, however, Mr. Colebrooke has introduced the word "universe" in 
his translation * of this text I am not aware ; for frequently as I have met 
with it, either quoted or referred to, the context has invariably led me 
to conclude that the reason of its being so often cited, proceeded from its so 
clearly denying the existence of duality, and consequently the reality of the 
illusive appearances of which alone this universe consists. Because all the 
schools of Hindu philosophy maintain most firmly the ancient opinion, that 
ex luhilo nil Jit. Spirit, therefore, could not possibly become matter ; 
whence it evidently follows, that if nothing but spirit originally existed, and 
a creation ex mkilo be impossible, all that appears to be matter must neces- 
sarily be a mere illusion. It is obviously on this account that, in quoting or 
referring to these texts, the Fedanta writers most generally use the one that 
concludes with " let me become many " (ojfi^ij |), instead of the other, " I 

will create worlds " (^c^jrHfi^l). For what the Vedanticas understand 
by the former expression, is thus explained by Mr. Colebhooke in his Essay 
on the Fedanta System : " That Brahm is entire, without parts, is no objec- 
tion : he is not wholly transformed into worldly appearances. Various 
changes are presented to the dreaming soul. Divers illusory shapes and 
disguises are assumed by the same spirit." But the Veddnticas at the same 
time maintain, as the preceding quotations will have fully shewn, that, 
though in a certain sense the production of worldly appearances maybe 
ascribed to the Supreme Being, as they proceed from his Jiat, stUi he must 
not be considered as being the immediate cause of them. 

The thus separating his energy from the Supreme Being, and giving to it 
an independent power, is certainly one of the most incomprehensible con- 
ceptions that ever occurred to a philosopher. But it is founded on this 
text of the S'xvitasfwatara Upanishad, which is frequently quoted by both 
Fedanta andSancfhT/a writers: "One unborn, red, white, and black, creating 
many beings of the same forms : through delighting in whom, one man is 

* This translation seems at the same time to be somewhat inconsistent, for it would imply 
that the universe existed before worlds were created. It appears to me, therefore, that the 
proper word to be understood and joined to the pronoun would be ^H as in the preceding quo- 
tation, and that the text should be thus translated: " This one entity (or real substance) was 
from the first soul only, and nothing else whatever existed." 

Vol. III. 3 I 
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sunk in the slumber [of ignorance], and by forsaking whose allurements 
another becomes immortal."* This text is quoted by Sancara in his 
commentary on this unintelligible Sutra of Vyasa ; " From difference in kind 
like a sacrificial spoon,"f and thus explained : " In this text, the red, white, 
and black, represent the quaUties of impurity, purity, and darkness. The 
red, or impurity, being the cause of the passions and affections of men ; the 
white, or purity, the cause of the mind being enlightened by divine know- 
ledge } and the black, or darkness, the cause of the mind being obscured 
by ignorance. By the one, also, thus described, is to be understood jjracn/i, 
who creates many beings endowed with those qualities. Whoever, there- 
fore, delights in that pracriti, his soul becomes encompassed with igno- 
rance, and being unable to distinguish the real nature of his soul, he 
experiences pleasure and pain. But whoever acquires that discrimi- 
nating knowledge, he forsakes the enjoyments that depend upon pracriti, 
and obtains eternal bliss." It is particularly to be observed, that in his 
commentary on the S'laetdsfwaiara Upanishad, Sancara uses the word 
Maya instead o£ pracriti.% 

From the preceding quotations it will perhaps sufficiently appear that the 
Vedaniicas have, from the first origiu of their school, denied the existence 
of matter, and maintained that nothing has real existence except one all- 
pervading and undivided spiritual substance. I am therefore at a loss to 
understand the grounds on which Mr- Colebrooke, in his essay on this 
system, has thus stated : " The succeeding section affirms the important 
tenet of the Vedanta, that the Supreme Being is the material § as well as the 
efficient cause of the universe; it is a proposition directly resulting from 
the tenor of the passages of the Vedas, and illustrations and examples 
adduced." For the copy of the Sutras now before me is divided in a 
different manner from the one referred to by Mr. Colebrooke, and I 



^^^'^'H luTl'j^ld^^kil'i lipifiJI \hJ^'^^ : 4th chapter. 

f 9 th sutra, 4th pad, 1st chapter. 

X For instance, in the concluding sentence of his commentary on the Sutras, the expression is 
^TfjCf^pfrfiJ^ifprn but in that on the Upanishad it is *<.«1*W \^ \<i^ \^ <U| f^ ^- 

§ See quotation from the Vedant, page 413. 
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have not been able to find in them a single Sutra vrhich, in my opinion, 
would bear such a meaning. In fact, the Sanscrit language does not con- 
tain any term equivalent to the word matter ; and even the four principal 
schools of Hindu philosophy concur in rejecting the notion of matter which 
has invariably prevailed in Europe. For the Vedanticas declare, that what 
appears to be such is a mere illusion ; the Saru^hyas consider the universe to 
be the development of a plastic nature, in the same manner as the tree 
is developed from the seed, to which they also ascribe the power of again 
withdrawing such development into itself, in the way that a tortoise 
puts . forth and retracts its members j and the followers of Gotama and 
Can'ade hold that substance is an aggregation of atoms, which are con- 
stantly liable to separation, and even to returning to their original unaggre- 
gated and imperceptible state. But it will be evident, that none of these 
definitions apply to the difierent opinions which have been entertained 
respecting matter, by the philosophers of Europe, and consequently this term 
ought to be carefully avoided, whenever it is wished to convey a correct 
description of Hindu philosophy. 

No doubt, however, but that the illustrations and examples adduced in 
explanation of the Feddnta, might seem to warrant the conclusion that it is 
a mere system of materialism, for never were more inapplicable examples 
adduced to illustrate any subject; as for instance, the favourite one, in 
describing the repeated destruction and reproduction of the universe, of the 
spider spinning its web from its own substance and then retracting it : since, 
were this example to be understood literally, it would follow, contrary to 
the texts of the Vedas above quoted, that it was matter and not spirit which 
had eternally existed. The other comparisons, also, which are generally 
employed — the rays from the sun, the sparks from fire, the stream from its 
source, air confined within a closed vessel, are all equally incompatible with 
the real doctrine of the Feddnta. But this figurative language never for a 
moment misleads, even the least informed follower of this school, for 
after making use of such illustrations, which so clearly admit the existence 
of duality, he will immediately maintain that what appears to be matter is 
mere illusion, and that nothing really exists except spirit. The Feddnta 
writers, at the same time, in general qualify such arguments as imply an 
admission that matter is a reality, by employing such terms as, " to speak 
popularly, or according to common use," or some such like expression. In 
reading Feddnta works, therefore, the utmost attention should be paid to 

SIS 
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;his circumstance ; since, were it not adverted to, the greatest part of San- 
:ara*s commentaiy on the Sutras of Vyasa would be self-contradictory, as, 
:n refuting the opinions of opposite sects, he of course makes use of words 
iccording to their usual acceptation. Nor, in attempting to explain the 
.deal system which the Veddnticas profess, would it be possible to avoid all 
expressions and illustrations of a material nature ; for they do not deny that, 
:o all intents and purposes, man, while the soul is imprisoned in the body, 
unless he becomes enlightened by divine knowledge, is impressed with the 
arm belief that matter really exists, and that he must, in consequence, act 
according to this belief. 

It is this marked difference between its practical and speculative tenets, 
that so ■ remarkably distinguishes the Vedania from all other systems of 
philosophy. But this distinction rests solely and entirely on the doctrine 
of Maya— on the belief that the human soul, though the same originally as 
the Supreme Soul, is by some mysterious means excluded from participa- 
tion in the divine nature, and exposed to many illusive appearances and 
sensations which are productive of joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, 
both in this and in a future life. It is at the same time maintained, as it 
appears from the four great sentences above quoted, that this exclusion does 
not actually exist, and that such a supposition is a mere illusive conception 
proceeding from ignorance, the erroneousness of which is immediately per- 
ceived if the human mind becomes enlightened by divine knowledge. 
Until then, however, man must act precisely in the same manner as if all 
the illusive appearances with which he was surrounded had a real exis- 
tence ; and it is_even considered deserving of blame if an individual adopts 
a contemplative life, before he has for a considerable time performed all the 
duties incidental to his station in society. But the apparent man is, in 
reality, an undivided part of the Supreme Soul itself, and it is mental dark- 
ness alone which conceals this truth from him, and leads him to suppose that 
he, and other similar appearances, possess material forms, and that this uni- 
verse not only actually exists, but that it is composed of material substances. 
, It will be hence evident, that the Veddnta does not in any respect cor- 
respond with any system of European philosophy, for it neither derives 
substances, admitted to be material, from the divine nature of the Supreme 
Being, nor does it identify him with the universe, and it equally rejects an 
eternal matter co-existent with him, and a matter created ex nihilo. In it, 
also, the denegation of the real existence of sensible objects is simple and 
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decided, and rests not on the arguments resorted to for that purpose by the 
academics and sceptics. Some resemblance, however, might on a cursory- 
view seem to exist between the Vedanta and Eleatic schools ; for Beucker 
appears to have correctly stated that the following were the metaphysical 
opinions of Parmenides : — 

I. Ex nihilo niljit. 

II. The cause of all things is one., immoveable and immutable. 

III. That oncy therefore, is the all. 

IV. That the one is unproduced, eternal, and of a spherical form. 

V. That this one ens is alone real, and all other things are nonentities, 
and consequently non-existent. 

VI. Nothing, therefore, is generated or destroyed, but such changes are 
merely appearances which deceive us. 

Hence, several writers have maintained that the one and all of the Eleatic 
sect, was intended to apply to one sole and incorporeal deity ; and M. 
Cousin, in his life of Xenophanes, has remarked : " Let us, therefore, not 
ascribe to Xenophanes the work of Parmenides ; but at the same time let 
us admit that the germ of the opinions of Parmenides is contained in those 
of Xenophanes, not in the Ionian, but in the Pythagorean part of the 
latter's philosophy. And this is so true, that the unity, which in his succes- 
sor's system might have been either material or spiritual, according to 
the prevalence of the Ionian or Pythagorean element, was spiritual, and 
exclusively spiritual, in the system of Parmenides ; that, liable to become 
in his hands either- that of the world or that of God, it has become a 
divine unity, an unity solitary and retired into itself, before which the 
world, that is to say the universe, is so little the unity and the God 
of Parmenides, that, according to Parmenides, in proceeding from unity 
one cannot acquire the conception of the world and the universe. Far, 
therefore, from being a Pantheist, Parmenides distinguished the all from 
unity, the ro ■ttuv ftom the ro sv, that he denies the all, and plunges into 
the abyss of an absolute unity, which alone exists, an unity without 
number, existence without substance or reality, which is nothing more 
than a sublime abstraction that resembles the annihilation of existence."* 

But M. Cousin himself makes these admissions : " Let one now judge of 
the folly of those who, repeating without any historical or philosophical 
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criticism assertions founded on texts undeserving of credit, of bad writers 
of the Greek empire, have charged Xenophanes, and also his school, with 
the imputation of pantheism, at present so thoroughly established and 
accredited in respect to the philosophic crowd, that in attacking such 
a ridiculous prejudice, and in here substituting the authority of Aristotle 
for that of Theodoret, the pseudo Plutarch and the pseudo Origen, it is 
we who will be considered as rash, and the mere advancers of a paradox."* 
This will no doubt appear a strange manner of treating the inestimable 
works of a Brucker, a Tiedmann, and a Tennemann ; but as so arrogant 
a mode of contemning the labours of preceding authors is not likely to 
detract from their authority, I shall transcribe the following remarks of 
Tiedmann : 

" However firmly the Eleatic philosopher may have hitherto sustained his 
flight into the intellectual regions, and however well he may have main- 
tained himself there, still he could neither separate himself suflSciently from 
sensible objects nor abstract extension from substance. In consequence, 
he suddenly falls into absurdities, which greater metaphysicians, who lived 
after him, have not failed to mention. Plato, from the same passages (as 
those before quoted), draws the conclusion, that the one has also extension, 
has parts, and consequently that it is not in the strictest sense one, and 
therefore that Parmenides is not free from self-contradiction. Aristotle 
makes the same objection with perfect justice." 

" The one or all, equally thinking and extended, is God ; for the same 
verses of Parmenides, which Plato refers to the all, are explained by 
Aristotle as applicable to God; and amongst all the ancients, without 
exception, it was assumed as fully admitted, that the terms God, the one, and 
the all, bore one and the same signification." 

"So, consequently, Parmenides is, like his teacher Xenophanes, a pantheist, 
but a better pantheist, in so far that he elevated the gross materialism of all 
his predecessors, by denying that separate and separable parts and mutability 
were ascribable to the all and to the divine nature, and thus he drew nearer 
to the simple and spiritual : in so far, also, that, in respect to immutability, 
he thought more sublimely of the divine nature, and that he was the first 
amongst philosophers who ascribed that attribute to the deity, without which 
he cannot be considered as God, nor duly distinguished from all other things. 
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Parmenides was likewise a better pantheist than Spinoza, or the main- 
tainers of the system of emanation, since these declare that the divdne 
nature is susceptible of mutable and varying modifications, so that it can 
appear a man, an animal, or a stone, and assume all the forms of finite 
beings, or rather can change itself into a man, an animal, or a stone."* 

MosHEiM, also, in his remarks upon the twenty-first section of the fourth 
chapter of '* Cudworth's Intellectual System," has observed, " I would, 
however, wish that no one should persuade himself that Parmenides was so 
insane and devoid of reason, as to suppose that all sensible objects were mere 
dreams and fallacies of the senses, and that he was of opinion that there was 
no motion, nothing produced or destroyed, but that it only seemed to 
us that such changes took place. If any man so thought, he must have also 
thought that he was not a man, but the shadow of a man. I am not igno- 
rant that most of the ancients, Aristotle, Sextus, and others, have thus 
explained the opinion of Parmenides. Colotes also,- in Plutarch, 
accuses Parmenibes of having taken away fire and water, the precipice and 
the cities, that is, that he had reduced all things in nature to the delirious 
and spectral phantasies of the sick." " Parmenides not only discoursed 
with respect to such things, but also with regard to their causes and origins, 
thus reducing them to their first elements. This however he never would 
have done, had he been of opinion that we were merely dreaming and 
deceived by our senses, and that nothing of what we thought we saw had 
real existence. For what man in his senses would investigate the causes 
and reasons of a thing which he believed to have never existed."t 

To this objection Tiedmann thus replies, and his remarks are so appli- 
cable to the Vedantkas that I am induced to quote them : " What the great 
man here imputes as a fault to the philosopher of Elea,. has the mis- 
fortune that it is also imputable to all idealists ; and the ascribing insanity 
to them- all, without exception, may readily be deemed an inconsiderate 
degree of harshness. Let it be once admitted that all which lies within the 
circuit of our experience is mere appearance, and then it is both natural to, 
and compatible with reason, to search after the grounds and principles of 
this appearance, in order to know why this appearance displays itself to us 



* TiEDEMANs's " Geist der Spekulativen Philosophie," vol. I. p. 178. 
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at all times in such an order, according to such laws, and with such proper- 
ties ; nor is it an evident want of sense to philosophize respecting such 
appearance. Parmenides might answer, " men, animals, bodies, as well as 
their production, destruction, and changes, are in truth nothing but mere 
appearances ; but still you may comprehend why these appearances change 
themselves in so fixed and regular a manner. Represent to yourself that 
the first origin of them was fire and water, and that these two elements, 
tlirough their various conjunctions, exhibit to you all that you take for 
reality ; you will gain so much at least that you will not imagine that 
you are living in an Utopian world, and thus you will be able to regulate 
your actions prudently, and to the best advantage, according to the laws of 
such appearance."* 

But no account of the Eleaiic system admits of its being concluded, that 
Parmenides had ever the slightest conception of the Veddnia doctrine of 
Maya ; nor does it appear probable, either, from the philosophical opinions 
that prevailed at the period when he lived, or from any impartial view given 
of his system, that he ever succeeded in drawing a marked distinction 
between matter and spirit. For if the latter had been the case, it is impos- 
sible that so many acute metaphysicians should have experienced any 
difficulty in at once determining whether Pakaienides was a Pantheist or 
not. Supposing, however, that M. Cousin is correct in stating that Parme- 
nides distinguished the to Trav from the to cv, and denied the existence of the 
former, his system would still remain dissimilar from the Veddnia, inasmuch 
as Parmenides denied absolutely the existence of sensible objects. The 
Veddniica, on the contrary, gives to them, as far as the enlightened man is 
concerned, a positive existence ; as man's perception of their being merely 
illusory appearances, depends entirely upon his acquisition of divine know- 
ledge. At the same time, also, that he contends that the system of Par- 
menides was pure ideahsm, M. Cousin shows how impossible it is for 
an European philosopher to form any conception of such a system as the 
Veddnia. For he has observed : " On the other hand, unity without 
plurality is not more real than plurality witiiout unity. An absolute unity, 
which does not display itself, or merely appears as a shadow, may well 
overwhelm by its grandeur, and enchant by its mysterious charm ; but it 
does not enlighten the mind, and it is forcibly contradicted by such of our 

* TiEDMAKx's " Geist der Spekulativen Philosophie," vol. I. p. 192. 
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faculties as are connected with the world, and which assure us of its 
reality ; and by all our faculties, active and moral, which would be a 
mockery and an accusation against their author, if the theatre on which 
they are oblif^ed to act was nothings but a snare and illusion. A God 
without a world, is as false as a world without a God ; a cause without 
effects to manifest it, or an indefinite series of effects without a primary 
cause ; a substance that does not develope itself, or an ample development 
of phenomena without a substance to support them ; reality, solely derived 
from the visible or invisible : on each side equal error and equal danger, 
equal forgetfulness of human nature, and equal forgetfulness of the essential 
qualities of thinking and of things."* But what M. Cousin thus objects to, 
is precisely the Veddnta system, in which it is maintained that absolute 
unity exists without plurality, and that though there is a primary cause, 
still the multitudinous and varied phenomena displayed in this universe, 
have no substance to support them ; or, to use the words of Sir William 
Jones, " That all bodies and their qualities exist, indeed, to every wise and 
useful purpose, but exist only as far as they are perceived." 

It is true, however, that the Eclectic sect maintained that there was only 
one real ens, and that was God ; but in adopting the doctrine of emanation, 
they were obliged toadmit that matter as well as spirit had emanated from 
the deity. " For-if (observes Brucker) we follow Plotinus, who had heard 
Ammonius, he expressly aflBrms that ex nihilo niljit, and it hence necessarily 
follows that all flowed from the one, since the one existed before the duad. 
In consequence of this emanation, not only the divine intellect and the 
soul of the intellectual world, and all the spiritual entities that are contained 
in it, but also matter from which it was necessary to frame all things, and to 
give a form to the seminal causes that lay concealed in th& anima mundi, had 
flowed from the fount of all things. As, however, all things were said to 
be made by a necessary sequence of eternal nature, Plotinus could not 
but affirm that the emanation of this matter was from the supreme fount of 
all- things. But this was contrary to the disorderly, brute, and evil quality 
which Plato ascribed to matter. It was therefore necessary that this 
should be given up, and resort had to metaphysical ideas and distinc- 
tions, in order that the Eclectic philosophers should not appear to admit 
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mv thing unworthy of God."* Tiedmann expresses the same opinion 
in these words : "Plotinus teaches gross Spinozism, when he affirms that 
all things are parts of the divine nature, and allows that this is the 
first matter, which through innumerable changes is exhibited to us in count- 
less forms. He teaches refined Spinozism, when he considers God as the 
logical subject of the multitudinous phenomena that come within our 
experience, and when he endeavours to derive all our notions of sensible 
objects, from ideas belonging to the understanding."! 

From the preceding remarks it will also appear, that although Sir Wil- 
liam Jones has, in his "Essay on thePhilosophy of the Asiatics," given a pretty 
accurate account of the Veddnta, his observations respecting it, contained in 
his " Essay on the Mystical Poetry of the Hindus and Persians," are totally 
inapplicable to this system. The beauty of the passage, to which I par- 
ticularly object, will perhaps excuse the length of the following quotation : 
" If these two passages were translated into Sanscrit and Persian, I am 
confident that the Veddniis and Sufis would consider them as an epitome 
of their common system ; for they concur in believing that the souls of 
men difier infinitely in degree, but not at all in kind, from the divine spirit, 
of which they are particles, and in which they will ultimately be absorbed ; 
that the spirit of God pervades the universe, always immediately present to 
his work, and consequently always in substance ; that he alone is perfect 
benevolence, perfect truth, perfect beauty ; that the love of him alone is 
real and genuine love, while that of all other objects is absurd and illusory ; 
that the beauties of nature are faint resemblances, like images in a mirror, 
of the divine charms ; that, from eternity without beginning, to eternity 
without end, the supreme benevolence is occupied in bestowing happiness, 
or the .means of attaining it ; that men can only attain it by performing 
their part of the primal covenant between them and the Creator ; that 
nothing has a pure absolute existence but mind or spirit ; that material 
substances, as the ignorant call them, are no more than gay pictures pre- 
sented continually to our minds by the sempiternal artist ; that we must 
beware of attachment to such phantoms, and attach ourselves exclusivelv 
to God, who truly exists in us as we exist solely in him ; that we retain. 
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even in this forlorn state of separation from our beloved, the idea of 
heavenly beauty, and the remembrance of our primeval vows ; that sweet 
music, gentle breezes, fragrant flowers, perpetually renew the primary idea, 
refresh our fading memory, and melt us with tender affections ; that we 
must cherish those affections, and by abstracting our souls from vanity, that 
is from all but God, approximate to his essence, in our final union with 
which will consist our supreme beatitude. From these principles flow a 
thousand metaphors and other poetical figures, which abound in the sacred 
poems of the Persians and Hindus, who seem to mean the same thing 
in substance, and differ only in expression, as their languages differ in 
idiom !"* 

This exquisite description applies no doubt to the writings of the Sufis 
and of all other mystics ; but there is not a trace of mysticism in the sacred 
books of the Hindus, nor, as far as I am aware, in any Sanscrit work. It 
is even singular that such expressions as " the love and fear of God " never 
occur in those sacred books, nor in any Vedanta treatise, although the terms 
themselves are frequently used, but love is then referred to terrestrial objects, 
and fear denotes the apprehension of being exposed to future states of 
apparent individual existence, previous to obtaining identification with the 
Supreme Being. The Vedanta system, consequently, is taught, not in 
figurative and allegorical language, but in the most plain and direct manner, 
as the following quotations will .at once evince. Suta addressing the sages, 
" God being like one asleep, all has been made by Moya, and being so 
made it is of the same nature as Maya, for the effect is inseparable from the 
cause, and all has been produced by the agency of Maya. But nothing 
subsists except Brahm, supreme, one, and adualistic; and it is through 
Maya that Brahm is thus manifested. In the world, in the vital soul, and 
in other forms, is displayed the all-pervading power of God, but never 
is his real essence otherwise manifested. "Whoever, therefore, considers the 
world to have a distinct existence, is bound and not liberated ; but he who 
considers that "all this is Parabrahm, is no doubt released from the dreadful 
state of transitory existence."! S'iva addressing Vishn'u : " I will now 
explain to you, in a few words, the means of obtaining final beatitude ; 
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listen, therefore, with faith and devotion. Final beatitude is obtained by a 
knowledge of the real nature of the soul, and not by works, and that know- 
ledge is acquired from understanding the important meaning oi iheVedunta 
doctrines. The soul having thus become enlightened, it will be manifest to 
it that it is Brahm. From having acquired this knowledge, man's belief in 
the individuality of his own soul will cease, and on such belief, ceasing the 
belief in duality will be also destroyed. This being destroyed, nothing 
will longer appear lovely or unlovely, and thus affection and hate will be 
also annihilated. Then, from their cessation will end the distinction of 
virtue and vice, and hence will finally be destroyed the senses and sensible 
objects. Thus, solely by a knowledge of the soul's real nature, is the belief 
in its individuality destroyed, and by this means, ignorance, the radical 
cause of the apparent existence of this universe, is likewise destroyed. 
From this knowledge, also, proceeds that of the real nature of BRAiiar, in the 
same manner as certainty convinces us that, the cord is not a serpent, or the 
post a man (as it was at first supposed) ; and as soon as this knowledge is 
acquired, it is perceived that ignorance was the origin of the belief that 
there are causes and effects, a maker and things made, and it is ascertained 
that nothing really exists except Brahm."* 

It will no doubt be evident that, in whatever freedom of thinking Chris- 
tian philosophers may have indulged, the religion in which they had been 
instructed in their childhood, and which continued to prevail around them, 
would necessarily prevent such a system as the Veduntica from occurring to 
their conception. In consequence, Des Cartes thus expressly contradicts 
its fundamental principle : " If God should by himself exhibit to our minds 
an idea of extended matter, or if he should only cause it to be exhibited 
from something in which there was no extension, nor figure, nor motion, no 
reason could be conceived why he should not be considered as a deceiver. 
But we clearly understand that this substance is perfectly different from 
God and from our own minds; and we seem to perceive clearly that the 
idea of it comes to us from external objects, with which the idea in every 
respect corresponds; But it is evidently contrary to the nature of God 
that he should be.a deceiver, as it has been before remarked ; consequently, 
it must be concluded that a certain substance, possessing length, breadth, 
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and depth, and all those properties which we clearly perceive to belong to 
an extended substance, does really exist. It is this substance which we call 
matter or body."* 

But Mallebuanche and Berkeley, in denying tlie real existence of 
sensible objects, have approached, in some degree, to the Veddnta system. 
A difference of opinion, however, prevails with respect to the nature of the 
union which the former supposed to exist between the human soul and 
God; and in making God the efficient cause of all secondary causes and 
effects, Mallebranche differs entirely from the Veddntica. But in Berke- 
ley's '* Treatise on the Principles of Human Knowledge " occur several 
passages which correspond very nearly with the speculative doctrine of 
the Veddnta. For instance : " It is indeed an opinion strangely prevailing 
amongst men, that houses, mountains, rivers, and, in a word, all sensible 
objects, have an existence, natural or real, distinct from their, being per- 
ceived by the understanding. But with how great an assurance and acquies- 
cence soever this principle may be entertained in the world, yet whoever 
shall find in his heart to call it in question, may, if I mistake not, perceive 
it to involve a manifest contradiction, for what are the forementioned 
objects but the things we perceive by sense ; and is it not plainly repugnant 
that any one of these, or any combination of them, should exist unper- 
ceived?" Sec. iv. — " From what has been said, it follows there is not any other 
substance than spirit, or that which perceives," Sec. vii. — " But it is evident, 
from what we have already shown, that extension, figure, and motion are 
only ideas existing in the mind, and that an idea can be like nothing but 
another idea, and that, consequently, neither they nor their archetypes can 
exist in an unperceiving substance. Hence it is plain, that the very notion 
of what is called matter, or corporeal substance, involves a contradiction in 
it." Sec. IX. — But both Mallebranche and Berkeley admitted the indivi- 
duality of the soul, and its distinctness from the divine nature ; for the lat- 
ter remarks, in the same treatise, " From what hath been said, it is plain 
that we cannot know the existence of other spirits otherwise than by their 
operations, or the idea excited by them in us. I perceive several motions, 
changes, and combinations of ideas, that inform me there are certain par- 
ticular agents like myself which accompany them, and concur in their 
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production. Hence the knowledge I have of other spirits is not imme- 
diate, as is the knowledge of my ideas ; but depending on the intervention 
of ideas, by me referred to agents or spirits distinct from myself, as effects 
or concomitant signs." Sec. cxlv. 

It is however in Germany only, and during the last forty years, that 
metaphysicians have attempted to discover an absolute unity, which differed 
from the identification of the Supreme Being with the universe, and from 
Spinozism; but the only original works on the subject which I have 
read, are some of the writings of Fichte and Schelling, and these, as 
well as the accounts given of the metaphysical systems that have prevailed 
during that period in Germany, are so obscure, that it is almost impossible 
to understand them. Friend and foe, indeed, admit the dark profundity of 
Kant's speculations, and both Fichte and Schelling have published com- 
plaints of their opinions having been misunderstood. 

Fichte even thought it necessary to publish a short work, entitled 
"Advice to the Public, clear as the Sun,"* in which he exposes the real 
principles of his system, and endeavours to rectify the erroneous- notions 
entertained respecting it. But in this very work he complains of the diffi- 
culty, which the imperfection of language opposes to his rendering his 
opinions intelligible, and wishes that he could explain them by a system 
of figures, each of which had a knowii and positive value. At the same 
time he expressly declares, that the scope of his system has never been 
spoken or explained by words, and that it even admits not of being so 
explained, but must be comprehended by intuition. This remark seems to 
be quite correct, for this system is founded on the assumption that there is 
absolute identity between the subject and the object, which is denoted by 
Fichte by this formula A= A. Former metaphysicians, however, were of 
opinion that from an identical proposition no conclusion could be drawn. 
But Fichte disdains to employ logical reasoning in support of his opinions, 
and contents himself with appealing to intuition. Hence he gives, in page 
186 of the tract above referred to, the following explanation of the funda- 
mental principle of his system, which the reader is expected to find clear as 
the sun: "Egoism (die Ichheit) is subject-objectivity, and nothing else 

♦ The title at length of this work is a most singular one. It is " Advice, clear as the Sun, 
to the Public, respecting the Real Nature of the Newest Philosophy ; an attenapt to compel the 
Reader to Understand. By lohann Gotlieb Fichte." 
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whatever ; the considering that the subject and its object, consciousness 
andconception, are one and the same ; and that there is absolutely nothing 
except this identity." Nor does Fichte conceal the consequences which 
must result from this system, since he begins the last dialogue of this tract 
with these words : " I see thee, my reader, stand there in astonishment ; and 
thou seemst to think, — is there nothing further than this ? a mere picture of 
actual life is presented to me, which spares me nothing that exists in life ; a 
faint representation in pallid colours of all in nature that I have daily 
before me, without trouble or labour. And for this purpose shall I subject 
myself to fatiguing study and wearisome thought, &c." 

In this tract, however, Fichte does not explain in what manner the 
/, that is both subject and object, becomes conscious that other Fs simi- 
larly constituted actually exist, or whether the I is dependent for its 
consciousness on itself, or on some superior being; But in his work, entitled 
" A Guide to a Holy Life," occur these passages : " Except God there is 
nothing real, or in the proper sense of the word there, and except the inti- 
mate conviction of this truth (wissen), for that is absolutely and immediately 
the presence of God himself ; and, as far as we possess that conviction, we 
are ourselves implanted in the divine nature. All else which appears to us 
to have existence — substances, bodies, souls, ourselves, in so far as we 
ascribe to ourselves a personal and independent being — is not real and 
actually existent ; but they exist in consciousness and thinking, as the 
conception and the thought, and in no other way whatever."* " God is 
essentially one without plurality, he is always of one substance without 
change or transformation, here is he now present, even as he essentially is, 
one without change or transformation ; and we ourselves partake of his 
divine presence, so that also in us, in so far as we partake of his divinity, 
no change or tranformation, no plurality or multiplicity, no separation, or 
distinction, or sundering can take place. So must it be, as it cannot be 
otherwise therefore it is."t From these passages it would appear, that 
Fichte had formed some conception of the absolute unity which is the pecu- 
liar tenet of the Veddnta ; but his earlier opinions respecting God, evidently 
prevented him from constructing a system in conformity to these concep- 
tions ; for even in the greatest part of this work he expresses himself 
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in a manner that shows he did not clearly understand, what he himself 
meant by the union which he supposed to exist between the human soul 
and the divine nature.* 

ScHELLiNG, also, has found it necessary to explain his system, in a work 
written partly in support of it, and partly in refutation of that of Fichte, 
and has in it exposed his opinions in a clear and decided manner. For 
instance, " As it is, also, a philosophical knowledge of God to consider him 
as the alone positively existent, so is it a knowledge of God to consider him 
as the only actually existent in the actual or natural world, and this is natu- 
ral philosophy." 

" Were it not natural philosophy, then must it be asserted that God 
exists only in the world of thought, and consequently that there is nothing 
positive in the actual or natural world, and thus the idea itself of God 
would be taken away." 

" That which is, is reality, and reality is, that which is. What the philoso- 
pher thinks, and concerning which he speaks, must be, and therefore it 
must have reality. That which is not, is not real. The philosopher, therefore, 
who discourses about nature as if it were nothing, speaks not of a reality, 
and speaks himself nothing that is true, while he gives to the unreality of 
which he is speaking, a reality which it does not possess. True philosophy 
must speak of what actually exists, of nature as it is. God is essentially 
that which is ; say then, God is essentially nature, and nature is essentially 
God. Hence all true philosophy, that is, such as leads to a knowledge of 
the only real and positive, is ipso facto natural philosophy."! 

** According to which opinion, this eternal phenomenal interchange of the 
substance and form into one another, is the kingdom of nature, or the 
eternal birth of God in things, and the like eternal absorption of all things 
in God ; so that, according to its real essence, nature itself completely 
exhibits the divine presence, or God displayed in the actuality of his life, 
and in a manifestation of himself."t 

* In this work Fichte talks of man being love, and of that love being transfused, melted, and 
poured into the divine nature, see p. 199. His notions, therefore, respecting the union of the 
soul with God, seem to be of a mystical nature, rather than to indicate that he had formed any 
conception of the human soul being actually an undivided part of the Supreme Soul. 
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" Except the Godly world, which as such is also uniutermediately the 
actual one, there is positively nothing than the arbitrary thinking of indi- 
viduals, by means of which the world may be changed into a dead and 
absolute plurality, though nothing will hence be necessarily changed. 
Herr Fichte has imagined such a dead and endlessly imperfect world ; 
will he assert that this has for him an actual existence, then must he also 
assert that he can see and does see, what neither is nor can be, i. e. that his 
senses have become erroneous and disordered. He who lives and moves 
merely in imagination, and holds his doing so as an absolute necessity, ven- 
tures, notwithstanding, to say, out of this imagination, to the natural philoso- 
pher, that he imagines things to be different from what they are ; he, the 
•dreamer, alleges that the real perceptions of him who is awake are nothing 
but dreams."* 

These passages will be sufficient to shew that Schelling's system has no 
resemblance to the Vedanta, and^ most ingeniously as he has supported it, 
the idealism v.-hich he ascribes to it is more apparent that real — at least, let 
God be once considered as Nature, and Nature as God, and the difference 
between this and other systems of material pantheism must depend on mere 
metaphysical distinctions, which have no i-eal existence.t 

To these remarks it may be objected, that they merely consist of a cento 
of quotations^; "but in the discussion of a disputed subject, it seems to me 
that the adducing only the opinions of the writer, without explaining the 
oTOunds on which such opinions rest, can never prove satisfactory to the 



* Darlegung ties Wahren Verhakness der Natural Philosophie, &c. p. 121. 

f Such reasoning as the following displays much metaphysical ingenuity, but is it in the least 
convincing ? — " But (ScHiiLLiNG supposes some one to object) I actually see matter as extended 
in soace, multiform^ divisible, and circumscribed. This, I answer, is the fundamental error, namely, 
the notion that thou seest this. Thou mightest as well assure me that thou seest spots in the 
sun, for thou merely convertest thy not seeing into seeing. Thou beholdest, whether thou 
knowest it or wishest it, only the eternal unity of the bounden and the bond, i. €. the bond 
itself ; all the rest thou mayst conceive or imagine, but never in any manner x-eally perceive it. 
So, from what has been said, plurality is in no manner visible ; it can only be seen where it is 
manifested in unity, i. e. when it is no longer plurality. Thou canst conceive plurality, and as 
such it exists in thy conception, but otherwise it is neither reality nor what actually is. since that 
is always one."— Ibid. p. 62. But unless this supposed identity between God and Nature be a 
mere mental abstraction, a mere ens rationis, I do not perceive how a system which mamUins 
that this universe positively exists, and that all things proceed from and return unto the divine 
nature, can be considered to differ from otlier systems of material pantheism. 

Vol. lil. 3 L 
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reader. Unusually numerous, therefore, as these quotations no doubt are, 
they will enable the peruser of this paper to form his own judgment with 
respect to the point in question : namely, whether the Veddnta is a system(a^ 
of material pantheism or emanation, or whether it is not one which has 
attained to the ne plus ultra of transcendentalism. In the latter case as it 
is unquestionably founded on the Fcdas, it must have been invented at least 
three thousand years ago ; and, consequently, it cannot but excite surprise 
that man at that remote period should have been capable of entering into 
such abstruse speculations, and of forming conceptions to the sublimity of 
which no philosopher of Europe has ever attained. Hence Sir William 
Jones hesitated not to remark: I have not sufficient evidence on the sub- 
ject to profess a belief in the doctrine of the Ved/mta, which human reason 
alone could, perhaps, neither fully demonstrate nor fully disprove j but it 
is manifest that nothing can be farther removed from impiety, than a system 
wholly built on the purest devotion."* 
Bombay, 5th December 1831. Vans Kennedy. 

* Works, Vol. 1. p. 166. 



NOTE. 

(a) It will be evident from what has been said in pp. 412-414 that the learned writer is 
under a misconception regarding Mr. Colebrooke's idea of the Vedanta system of phi- 
losophy. With respect to the views expresseJ in the Parmenides of Plato, it may be 
said that it was owing to th&form of tlieir investigation not being sufficiently general, that 
tlie Pythagoreans, and their followers the Platonists, could never arrive at truth in their 
speculations on the nature of the Deity. Any contemplation of his essence with reference 
to number, shape, size, quality, or pi'oponion must lead to fallacious result^s, and can 
only tend to confound him with his works. To say therefore that tiie Deity is to ti is to 
say that he is concrete, tiiat is, that lie is material. The mystic notions of Pj'thagoras 
about number and fire ever misled him and his followers in their search of truth. It is 
undoubtedly true that when we contrast the Deity with the gods of polytheism we 
call him one; and we must do the same when we speak of him or his attributes in a 
theological sense as the moral governor of the universe : but the case is altogether 
different when we philosophize upon the nature of his essence in the abstract. 

G. C. H. 



